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FOREWORD 


The  fear  of  failure  and  risk  averse  mentalities  are  straitjackets  to  learning. 
One  of  America's  more  inspirational  observers  once  wrote: 

We  pay  a  heavy  price  for  our  fear  of  failure.  It  is  a  powerful  obstacle 
to  growth.  It  assures  the  progressive  narrowing  of  the  personality  and 
prevents  inspiration  and  experimentation.  There  is  no  learning    with 
out  some  difficulty  and  fumbling.  If  you  want  to  keep  on  learning,  you 
must  keep  on  risking  failure  -  all  your  life.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  (John 
Gardner,  Self-Renewal,  Harper  &  Row,  1963.) 

The  Support  for  Early  Educational  Development  (SEED)  endowment 
program  is  premised  on  exploration  and  experimentation  in  the  approaches  to  the 
education  of  the  youngest  children  in  the  Boston  public  schools;  we  promote  the 
notion  that  it' s  alright  to  run  risks  of  failure  so  long  as  you '  re  trying  to  find  a  better 
way. 

In  the  SEED  grant  applications  solicited  from  Boston  public  school 
teachers,  we  encourage  them  to  take  risks  and  to  give  us  their  most  creative  ideas. 
In  assessing  the  programs  proposed  in  the  SEED  grant  applications,  the  SEED 
review  committee  looks  for  those  features  which  are  most  likely  to  encourage 
exploration,  experimentation  and  active  involvement  by  our  young  students  in 
their  educative  process,  without  allowing  these  students  to  be  straitjacketed  by  the 
fear  of  taking  risks.  We  seek  programs  which  encourage  these  students  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  learning  process  in  a  highly  proactive  way.  In  short,  we 
encourage  innovation  and  risk-taking  from  the  teachers,  the  schools  and  the 
students. 

The  SEED  endowment  connects  with  Boston  public  school  children  at 
the  outset  of  their  educational  careers.  If  the  SEED  endowment  can  inspire 
approaches  to  early  childhood  education  which  will  move  young  minds  to  think, 
to  explore,  to  ask  questions  and  to  search,  it  will  have  made  a  long-term  impact. 
It  will  have  moved  an  important  segment  of  our  population  toward  the  ability  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  to  become  adults  who  can  contribute  to  making  our 
society  work. 

I  hope  these  remarks  make  clear  to  the  reader  that  the  SEED  endowment 
aims  to  achieve  systemic  and  substantive  enhancements  rather  than  functioning  as 
a  peripheral  add-on  to  existing  curricula.  The  SEED  grants  have  all  been  in  major 
dollar  amounts.  They  have  all  been  two-year  grants  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
innovations  to  be  tested  over  an  extended  period.  The  ideas  for  the  SEED 
programs  have  been  generated  by  the  people  who  know  best  the  issues  and 
problems  of  the  youngest  Boston  school  children,  namely,  the  teachers  charged 
with  educating  these  young  people.    The  SEED  grant  applications  have  been 
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reviewed  by  panels  of  people  of  educational  expertise  and  wisdom.  The  SEED 
review  committee  has  connected  with  the  SEED  schools  in  following  and  lending 
encouragement  to  the  implementation  of  the  SEED  programs. 

The  results  of  this  approach  have  been  striking.  In  each  of  the  four 
schools  in  which  a  SEED  grant  has  run  its  full  course,  there  has  been  a  transfor- 
mation in  the  culture  of  the  school  -  in  each  case  much  for  the  better.  The  SEED 
program  is  a  remarkable  example  of  what  can  be  achieved  when  caring,  dedicated 
and  creative  teachers  are  given  the  financial  and  intangible  support  to  enable  them 
to  put  their  best  ideas  into  practice. 

My  participation  in  the  creation  of  the  SEED  endowment,  in  the  award 
of  the  SEED  grants  and  in  observing  the  implementation  of  the  programs 
sponsored  by  the  SEED  grants  has  been  one  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  of 
my  professional  life.  We  have  seen  results.  We  have  seen  results  not  only  in  the 
dry  measures  of  improved  standardized  testing  scores  but  in  the  form  of  the  upbeat 
attitudes,  a  pervasive  ambience  of  enthusiasm  at  the  SEED  schools,  and  lots  of 
bright  smiles  on  confident  little  faces. 

We  owe  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  of  those  teachers  and 
administrators  who  have  participated  in  the  SEED  program.  The  people  of  the  City 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  highly  professional  staff  of  The  Boston  Plan  for 
Excellence  for  their  skillful  administration  of  the  grant  application  process  and  the 
implementation  of  the  grants.  Finally,  I  personally  am  grateful  to  my  partners  at 
Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar  not  only  for  their  generosity  in  joining  together  to  create 
the  SEED  endowment  but  also  for  their  moral  support  of  my  own  extensive 
involvement  in  all  phases  of  the  SEED  endowment  and  the  SEED  grants. 

I  hope  you  will  be  inspired  as  you  read  this  history  of  the  SEED  grants 
awarded  to  six  Boston  public  elementary  schools  since  1987.  I'm  sure  you  will 
come  away  from  your  review  of  this  booklet  with  a  new  sense  of  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  teachers  and  administrators  in  these  schools  and  a  recognition  of  the 
profound  positive  impact  being  made  by  these  people  on  our  City's  youngest 
children.  It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  to  work  with  those  people  in  the  SEED  public- 
private  partnership. 

Robert  B.  Fraser 

Chairman  of  Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar 

and 

Chairman  of  The  Boston  Plan  for  Excellence 

in  the  Public  Schools 
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About 
The 

Boston 
F\ar\  For 
Excellence 
In  the 
Public 
Schools 


The  Boston  Plan  for  Excellence  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  Foundation  is  a  partnership  among  teach- 
ers, students,  parents,  administrators  and  business 
leaders  with  the  common  purpose  of  restoring  the 
Boston  Public  School  System  to  its  former  position  as 
a  national  leader  in  education. 

Created  in  1984  with  a  $1.5  million  endow- 
ment from  the  Bank  of  Boston  to  celebrate  its  200th 
anniversary,  The  Boston  Plan  is  one  of  the  first 
community -based  endowments  for  public  education 
in  the  U.S.  Contributions  help  to  fund  innovative 
educational  ideas,  creating  programs  for  students  in 
kindergarten  through  high  school. 

The  Boston  Plan  for  Excellence  and  its  pro- 
grams have  received  wide  financial  support  from  the 
corporate  and  foundation  communities.  In  addition 
to  the  founding  gift  from  Bank  of  Boston,  substantial 
grants  have  come  from  The  New  England,  John 
Hancock  Financial  Services,  the  law  firm  of  Goodwin, 
Procter  &  Hoar,  the  Boston  Foundation,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation 
and  the  Bank  of  New  England.  These  gifts  plus 
contributions  from  some  75  other  private  sources 
have  helped  to  endow  programs  and  provide  for 
ongoing  operations. 

The  programs  of  the  Boston  Plan  for  Excel- 
lence provide  students  with  academic,  financial,  and 
personal  support.  In  the  early  childhood  years,  kin- 
dergarten through  third  grade,  the  SEED  endowment 
fosters  an  excitement  about  learning  and  about  the 
value  of  education.  During  the  middle  and  high 
school  years,  the  HEART  Program,  the  Project  AC- 
TION and  the  Bank  of  Boston  School  Initiatives 
Grants  Program  enable  teachers,  school  guidance 
counselors,  peer  counselors,  and  volunteers  from  the 
business  community  to  give  students  the  self-confi- 
dence and  the  motivation  to  succeed  in  school,  col- 
lege, and  the  work  force.  The  ACCESS  Program 
helps  high  school  seniors  find  the  money  to  pay  for 
college.  It  provides  ongoing  financial  and  moral 
support  for  the  four  to  six  years  it  takes  to  complete 
college. 


Our  expectations  of  schools  have  changed. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  a  teacher's  only  concern  was 
for  "reading,  writing  and  arithmetic."  The  break- 
down of  the  traditional  family  unit  and  other  systems 
that  served  families  have  shifted  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility onto  the  backs  of  our  schools.  Teachers 
are  now  being  held  accountable  for  far  more  than  ever 
before  in  an  environment  that  is  not  always  condu- 
cive for  learning.  Are  teachers  up  to  the  task  of  taking 
on  these  ever  increasing  challenges?  How  can  our 
teachers  keep  up  with  the  latest  professional  develop- 
ments, teach  students  and  be  effective  managers  of 
scarce  resources?  What  can  be  done  to  help  our 
teachers  acquire  the  necessary  skills  to  accomplish 
the  new  goals  of  an  education  in  the  '90s?  New  skills 
are  required  to  make  it  happen,  to  make  it  work,  for 
teachers  to  grow  as  a  group  of  professionals  and  most 
importantly,  for  their  students  to  learn.  For  at  the  root 
of  every  school  is  student  learning.  The  purpose  of 
this  publication  is  to  offer  some  answers  to  these 
questions,  provide  models  for  change,  illustrate  pri- 
vate sector  support  for  change  and  encourage  people 
to  use  the  ideas  contained  within. 

SEED,  Support  for  Early  Educational  Devel- 
opment, is  a  program  created  in  1987  for  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  by  the  law  partners  of  Goodwin, 
Procter  &  Hoar  in  recognition  of  their  75th  anniver- 
sary. This  $1  million  permanent  endowment  fund 
represents  a  response  from  a  member  of  the  business 
sector  to  the  challenges  society  has  posed  to  public 
education  and  the  Boston  community.  This  effort  is 
unique  among  law  firms  in  Boston  and,  without  a 
doubt,  among  law  firms  in  the  United  States. 

SEED  is  administered  by  the  Boston  Plan  for 
Excellence  and  has  been  designed  to  address  the 
critical  needs  of  early  childhood  education  by  creat- 
ing supportive,  nurturing  and  challenging  environ- 
ments in  which  students  from  Kindergarten  through 
Grade  Three  can  learn.  Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar  is 
helping  those  schools  who  have  chosen  to  be  proactive 
at  a  time  when  taking  action  is  really  the  only  choice. 

SEED  is  serious,  substantial  and  fundamental. 
SEED  projects  are  awarded  on  two-year  implemen- 
tation cycles  to  insure  a  serious  time  commitment. 
SEED  awards  are  substantial  and  are  considered  to  be 
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An 

Overview 

of  the 

SEED 

Program 


"The  indifference  or 
hoetility  to  reading 
ie  human,  natural, 
and  hae  always 
exieted.  In  many 
obvioue  waye, 
modern  life  aide  and 
confirms  the  natural 
hoetility  and  indif- 
ference." 

—  J.5.  Lang 


"research  and  development"  grants.  The  SEED 
program  is  fundamental  in  its  approach  as  the  money 
and  the  training  directly  serves  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  teaching  our  very  young. 

SEED  is  breaking  new  ground.  The  teach- 
ers involved  in  its  projects  are  being  given  the  skills 
to  effectively  deal  with  issues  on  literacy,  diversity 
and  collaboration.  Not  all  schools  have  the  time, 
money  or  interest  to  invest  in  staff  development  and 
yet  it  is  crucial  to  the  future  of  our  schools. 

SEED  supports  staff  development  and  the 
experimentation  and  development  of  new  and  differ- 
ent instructional  strategies  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
young  children.  The  teachers  at  the  SEED  funded 
schools  are  giving  up  old  patterns  and  "comfort- 
able" ways  to  try  out  something  new.  It  takes  more 
time  and  effort  but  SEED  teachers  are  committed  to 
working  hard  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students. 

SEED  supports  the  idea  that  the  business 
community  can  help  by  working  together  with  the 
schools  to  help  teachers  and  students  conquer  ob- 
stacles that  stand  between  students  and  success. 

SEED  is  open  to  all  Boston  public  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  application  process  begins  in 
November  of  every  other  year  and  involves  the 
majority  of  Boston's  elementary  schools  in  a  highly 
competitive,  citywide  competition.  The  SEED  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  leaders  from  the  field  of 
education  and  representatives  from  Goodwin,  Procter 
&  Hoar.  Selection  is  based  on  creativity  and  innova- 
tion. 


EDUCATION:  A  SOLITARY  PATH  FOR  BOTH 
STUDENT  &  TEACHER 

All  schools,  big  and  small,  urban  and  sub- 
urban, share  the  same  goal:  to  give  every  child  who 
walks  through  their  doors  the  best  education  they  can 
possibly  provide.  Educators  in  the  elementary  schools 
in  Boston's  urban  communities  must  deal  with  par- 
ticular challenges: 


youngsters  who  may  only  recently  have  come 
to  the  United  States  and  whose  native  languages  are 
not  English, 

youngsters  who  come  from  neighborhoods 
where  they  fear  for  their  lives  and  random  acts  of 
violence  are  commonplace, 

youngsters  who  face  the  problems  brought 
about  by  poverty,  inadequate  housing,  lack  of  food 
and  proper  nutrition, 

youngsters  who  have  only  one  parent  and/or 
whose  parents  may  be  unemployed,  face  drug  and 
alcohol  problems,  and  may  have  very  low  educa- 
tional expectations  for  their  children. 

Given  factors  that  are  so  prevalent  in  the  urban 
areas  of  our  country,  schools  have  become  an  impor- 
tant source  of  hope  to  change  the  conditions  of  the 
family.  The  SEED  program  provides  the  resources 
not  only  to  learn  about  new  ideas  and  strategies  that 
can  help  teachers  face  and  meet  the  challenges  of 
creating  effective  and  supportive  classroom  environ- 
ments, but  also  the  tools  to  implement  them.  When 
we  speak  of  excellence  in  teaching  or  the  importance 
of  language  skills  or  the  need  to  learn  to  live  and  work 
together  with  tolerance  and  respect,  we  are  again 
speaking  of  issues  that  are  important  to  all  educators 
but  are  truly  LIFE  skills  for  Boston's  children.  These 
are  some  of  the  issues  that  the  SEED  program  has 
tackled. 


First,  the  SEED  schools  focused  on  breaking 
down  the  traditional  classroom  model  that  kept  both 
teachers  and  students  working  in  isolation.  Each 
school  had  its  own  population  needs  and  ideas  about 
how  to  spend  the  SEED  grant  monies.  What  they  did 
have  in  common  was  the  style  in  which  they  ad- 
dressed the  needs  of  their  students.  All  four  schools 
selected  projects  that  used  a  collaborative/participa- 
tory approach,  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  Three  of 
the  schools  selected  a  Whole  Language  program  and 
one  school  selected  a  Cooperative  Learning  pro- 
gram. Both  Whole  Language  and  Cooperative  Learn- 
ing are  based  on  the  theory  that  children  enjoy  learn- 
ing more  when  they  are  allowed  to  1  )become  person- 
ally involved  in  decisions  about  their  own  learning 
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"We  no  longer  have 

a  need  for  special 

needs  classes.  The 

students  all 

learn  together." 

—  Teacher 


and  2)have  the  opportunity  to  work  together  and  learn 
from  each  other.  For  teachers,  participation  in  the 
project  required  them  to  meet  regularly  for  training 
workshops.  As  their  training  progressed,  monthly 
meetings  were  arranged  so  they  could  share  con- 
cerns, strategies  and  successes.  The  teachers  found 
themselves  relying  on  each  other  for  professional  and 
emotional  support  and  enjoying  a  sense  of  collegial 
spirit  for  the  first  time  in  their  careers. 

Second,  the  four  projects  were  designed  to 
give  teachers  access  to  teaching  philosophies  and 
practices  that  had  been  developed  in  light  of  current 
research.  Project  Directors  were  hired  to  organize  the 
professional  development  component.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Project  Directors  consisted  of  hiring  the 
consultants  that  would  work  with  the  teachers,  sched- 
uling the  training  sessions,  coordinating  the  purchas- 
ing of  the  necessary  materials,  and  in  some  cases, 
acting  as  a  substitute  to  give  teachers  a  free  period  to 
plan  or  observe  a  class  outside  of  school.  After  the 
initial  training  workshops  were  completed,  consult- 
ants and  the  Project  Directors  offered  the  teachers 
sustained  and  individualized  service.  Professional 
journals  and  articles  were  also  made  available. 


SEED  SUCCEEDS! 

We  typically  ask  each  Project  Director  to 
provide  the  SEED  Committee  with  his  or  her  account 
statements  and  balance  sheets  at  the  end  of  both 
funding  cycles.  That  kind  of  financial  account  pro- 
vides a  great  deal  of  information  and  allows  us  to  see 
exactly  how  all  the  SEED  funds  were  spent.  What  we 
find  out,  however,  when  we  listen  to  the  teachers, 
students  and  parents,  are  the  stories  behind  each 
project.  All  kinds  of  wonderful  people  were  involved 
who  personally  witnessed  how  the  SEED  program 
enriched  the  lives  of  so  many  children.  The  personal 
successes,  the  private  successes,  the  programmatic 
successes,  and  the  professional  successes,  are  varied. 
With  fourprojects,  involving  so  many  different  people 
over  a  four-year  period  of  time,  there  are  so  many 
stories  to  share.  Here  are  the  "not-so-financial" 
accounts  of  the  ways  in  which  SEED  made  a  differ- 
ence. 
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The  first  recipients  of  the  SEED  grant  were 
the  William  Monroe  Trotter  School  in  Roxbury  and 
the  Agassiz  Community  School  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
Administrators,  parents,  and  teachers  were  concerned 
with  the  difficulty  children  were  having  learning  to 
read  and  write.  Students  were  entering  kindergarten 
with  a  diverse  range  of  skills  and  abilities.  Teachers 
were  unhappy  with  the  formal  instruction  programs 
that  emphasized  isolated  and  sequential  skill  devel- 
opment through  rote  learning.  Also,  the  changing 
face  of  our  Boston  neighborhoods  saw  both  schools 
making  a  commitment  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  cultur- 
ally diverse  and  growing  bilingual  student  popula- 
tion. Keeping  both  of  these  problem  areas  in  mind, 
coupled  with  a  growing  recognition  of  the  success  of 
"natural  learning"  programs,  the  Trotter  and  the 
Agassiz  chose  to  implement  Whole  Language  pro- 
grams. Simply,  their  goals  were  to  attend  better  to  the 
developmental  needs  of  young  learners  as  they  made 
that  difficult  transition  from  home  to  school,  to  in- 
crease parent  participation,  and  to  provide  ongoing 
support  for  staff.  Because  their  goals  were  so  similar, 
the  SEED  committee  decided  to  have  the  schools 
work  collaboratively,  combining  the  strengths  and 
resources  of  the  Agassiz  and  the  Trotter. 


SEED 

Schools: 

1955-90 

Cycle  One 


WHAT  IS  WHOLE  LANGUAGE? 

The  "reading  wars"  is  the  term  now  used  to 
refer  to  the  battle  going  on  in  our  elementary  schools 
over  the  issue  of  teaching  reading.  The  sides  are 
divided  between  those  who  support  the  traditional 
phonics  method  that  includes  the  use  of  basal  readers 
and  those  who  support  the  newer  technique  called 
"Whole  Language."  The  debate  has  a  long  history 
and  is  the  reason  why  reading  education  programs 
have  been  doing  a  flip-flop  since  1800.  Its  roots  go 
back  as  far  as  the  early  19th  century  when  children 
were  taught  to  read  by  a  process  that  resembles 
modern  phonics.  By  the  mid- 1880s,  reformers  like 
Horace  Mann  began  to  find  fault  with  the  system. 
Criticizing  that  system  for  being  stiff  and  lifeless,  he 
supported  a  new  system  that  taught  children  meaning- 
ful words  instead  of  letters  and  syllables.  The  idea 
caught  on  and  the  "meaning-first  curriculum"  domi- 
nated classroom  practices  through  the  1950s. 
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Then  came  the  controversial  book,  "Why 
Johnny  Can't  Read,"  by  Rudolf  Flesch  which  argued 
that  children  were  not  getting  enough  of  the  basics. 
Educators  were  concerned  that  American  children 
were  falling  behind  their  international  rivals.  Many 
schools  reverted  to  teaching  methods  based  on  phon- 
ics. However,  more  recently,  administrators  and 
teachers  have  viewed  phonics  as  a  return  to  "rote 
learning";  that  schools  are  introducing  students  to 
reading  but  to  none  of  the  joys  of  reading.  Enter  the 
development  of  Whole  Language  and  a  return  to  the 
meaning-  emphasis  approach. 

Whole  Language  is  a  literature-based  curricu- 
lum that  allows  students  to  be  more  actively  involved 
in  making  choices  and  sharing  in  decision  making 
about  what  they  read.  Children  much  prefer  to 
choose  their  reading,  based  on  their  own  interests, 
even  if  it  is  way  above  their  level.  Also,  the  focus  is 
on  praising  children  for  what  they  can  do  and  accept- 
ing their  awkward  beginning  attempts  as  legitimate 
effort.  Experts  believe  that  this  sense  of  feeling  in 
control  and  encouraged  makes  students  feel  good 
about  themselves,  teaches  them  higher  critical  think- 
ing skills  and  contributes  to  the  development  of 
reading  as  a  life-long  habit.  Although  phonics  are 
part  of  whole  language,  the  premise  is  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  children  learn  to  read  by  reading,  not 
by  drills  and  memorization.  Whole  Language  pro- 
duces individuals  who  are  self-determining  and  ac- 
tive in  relation  to  themselves  and  the  written  word. 
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The  Trotter  Elementary  School: 

•  is  in  a  residential  neighborhood  near  Franklin 
Park 

•  has  625  students  in  Kl -Grade  5 

•  is  a  School-Based  Management  School 

•  models  its  program  on  British  primary  schools 

•  is  organized  into  four  mini-schools,  each  in  a 
separate  area  or  "pod" 

•  has  multi-grade  classrooms:  students  can  stay 
for  two  years  with  the  same  teacher 

•  has  partnerships  with  Boston  Edison  and  Digital 

Equipment  Corp. 

•  uses  computers  extensively:  IBM  Lab, 

Writing-To-Read  Lab,  Macintosh  Lab,  WICAT 
Lab,  Wang  Lab 

•  offers  a  Spanish-as-a-Second-Language 
program 

•  has  a  renowned  music  program:  Trotter 

students  sang  for  Nelson  Mandela! 

•  has  a  Home  Reading  Program  and  an  after- 

school  program 

The  SEED  grant  was  awarded  to  the  Wil- 
liam Monroe  Trotter  School  in  1 988  for  the  two-year 
period  July  1,  1988  through  June  30,  1990  and  was 
responsible  for  introducing  teachers  in  grades  Kin- 
dergarten 1  and  Kindergarten2  to  the  principles  of 
Whole  Language.  With  the  completion  of  the  first 
year,  the  second  year  of  the  program  grew  to  include 
first,  second  and  third  grade  teachers,  as  well.  An 
allocation  of  $7 1 ,025  was  spent  for  Project  Director' s 
salary,  instructional  materials,  teacher  stipends,  docu- 
mentation equipment,  substitute  coverage,  parent 
and  teacher  collection,  newsletter,  information  dis- 
semination and  office  supplies. 

HOW  IT  BEGAN... 

The  teachers,  parents  and  administrators 
who  wrote  the  SEED  grant  got  together  initially  as  a 
response  to  parental  concerns.  Their  past  Kindergar- 
ten and  Primary  programs  were  not  as  successful  as 
they  could  have  been.  Faced  with  the  needs  of  a 
culturally  diverse  and  growing  bilingual  student  popu- 
lation, they  made  a  commitment  to  improve  the  early 
education  programs  at  the  Trotter.  The  committee 
wanted  to  provide  the  best  in  primary  programs  and 
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"My  eon  lovee 
school  and  learning 
to  read!  Who  could 

aek  for  more?" 

—  Farent 


there  seemed  no  better  way  than  apply  for  the  richest 
grant  available.  They  had  all  been  similarly  influ- 
enced by  educational  research  that  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  Whole  Language.  Whole  Language  fit  in 
well  with  the  Trotter's  own  double-grading  model 
and  offered  the  kind  of  flexibility  necessary  to  teach 
children  of  various  abilities.  Since  the  SEED  grant 
program  encouraged  research  and  development,  the 
committee  wrote  their  grant  with  the  hopes  that  they 
would  be  able  to  use  some  of  the  latest  educational 
research  on  reading  development  to  "bring  joy  and 
success  to  an  entire  community  of  learners." 


The  Trotter  school  needed  a  program  that 
could  help  teachers  serve  the  children  who  were 
entering  kindergarten  without  the  basic  skills  in  read- 
ing, language  and  conceptual  thinking.  At  the  same 
time,  teachers  wanted  to  lay  the  foundation  to  help 
students  develop  their  identities  as  "writers"  and 
"readers."  Using  Whole  Language  concepts  and  the 
help  of  consultants  from  Lesley  College,  the  Trotter 
intended  to  create  a  literate  classroom  community 
which  supported  the  natural  language  development 
of  children.  One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Trotter 
project  was  to  provide  a  vehicle  whereby  parents 
could  participate  in  their  children's  literacy  learning 
and  bridge  the  gap  between  the  classroom  and  the 
home.  Teachers  would  have  to  receive  the  staff 
support  to  become  knowledgeable  and  proficient  in 
Whole  Language  philosophies  and  practice  in  order 
to  achieve  all  of  these  objectives.  Overall,  it  was  atall 
order  to  fill  but  with  the  training  and  support  the 
SEED  grant  could  provide,  the  Trotter  school  could 
afford  to  be  optimistic  and  think  big. 


IMPACT 

SEED  funding  allowed  each  teacher  in  the 
project  to  build  print-rich  environments  within  the 
classroom.  A  wide  variety  of  printed  material  be- 
came available  to  each  teacher.  Big  books,  signs, 
labels,  charts,  poems,  traditional  tales  and  the 
children's  own  scribblings,  drawings  and  stories 
with  invented  spelling  decorated  walls.  The  students 
were  introduced  to  literacy  in  a  positive,  minimally 
corrective  and  non-competitive  atmosphere. 


Teachers  found  the  children  responding  to 
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these  changes.  Students  became  confident  and  were 
more  willing  to  ask  questions  and  explore  the  un- 
known. The  usual  complacent  or  bored  faces  began 
lighting  up  with  eagerness  during  lessons.  Children 
who  otherwise  were  too  timid,  too  uninterested  or  too 
distracted  began  to  ask  lots  of  questions.  These  very 
young  students  were  beginning  to  look  beyond  what 
was  written  in  the  text  and  to  think  for  themselves. 


Parents  of  students  placed  in  Whole  Lan- 
guage classrooms  saw  the  work  their  children  were 
bringing  home  and  the  obvious  improvement  in  writ- 
ing skills,  and  vocalized  their  pleasure.  Parents  of 
children  not  in  those  classrooms  started  inquiring 
how  their  children  could  be  placed  in  Whole  Lan- 
guage classrooms.  Building  parent  interest  was  a  big 
concern  for  the  teachers  at  the  Trotter.  Up  until  the 
time  of  the  SEED  grant,  no  one  program  succeeded  in 
creating  the  parental  involvement  necessary  for  what 
the  teachers  referred  to  as  "winning  a  war."  They 
felt  that,  "the  hours  at  home  can  be  used  wisely"  if 
"both  teams  worked  together."  With  this  in  mind, 
several  programs  were  created  to  bring  parents  into 
the  picture.  (One  of  the  parents  who  played  an  active 
role  in  writing  the  grant  later  became  the  coordinator 
for  the  project.) 


A  series  of  Parent  Workshops  were  devel- 
oped for  parents  interested  in  learning  more  about 
Whole  Language  and  how  they  could  continue  work- 
ing with  their  children  at  home.  The  first  workshops 
were  designed  by  the  teachers  to  include  issues  they 
thought  would  be  of  interest  to  parents.  As  the 
parents  and  teachers  worked  together,  their  trust  in 
each  other  grew  and  feedback  was  encouraged  from 
both  sides.  The  topics  for  the  workshops  currently 
being  designed  are  now  more  sophisticated  and  re- 
flect issues  that  have  been  brought  up  by  the  parents. 

The  Trotter  school  used  SEED  funds  to  start 
a  Teacher/Parent  Lending  Program  so  that  everybody 
would  have  resources  at  hand.  Videos  of  the  work- 
shops, tape  recorders,  books  and  even  a  video  camera 
could  be  borrowed  for  individual  family  use.  A 
parent  newsletter  was  developed  so  that  every  parent 
of  a  child  attending  either  the  Trotter  or  the  Agassiz 
could  read  about  what  was  going  on  at  the  schools. 
Features  included  lists  of  books  available  to  parents, 


"For  most  of  the 

teachers,  it 

[cooperative 

learning]  has  not 

become  just  part  of 

their  style.   It  is  in 

every  lesson." 

—  Teacher 
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tips  on  how  to  build  literacy  activities  at  home,  stories 
written  by  students,  informational  articles,  teacher 
updates  and  other  important  announcements. 

The  project  required  teachers  to  attend  af- 
ter-school workshops  to  learn  new  activities  and 
strategies.  By  bringing  them  together  to  be  trained, 
having  them  work  with  the  new  texts,  and  solving 
problems  with  brainstorm  sessions,  they  found  them- 
selves fighting  a  common  enemy.  Instead  of  teach- 
ers working  separately  in  their  classrooms  and  "do- 
ing their  own  thing,"  they  worked  together  to  build 
each  other's  skills  as  reading  and  writing  profession- 
als. Teachers  began  getting  together  on  their  own  and 
holding  their  meetings  in  each  other's  classrooms  so 
everybody  could  see  what  the  other  was  doing  in  the 
way  of  classroom  design.  A  strong  base  of  collegial 
support  was  formed. 

As  teachers  were  being  trained  in  new  class- 
room practices,  they  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
share  their  own  particular  area  of  expertise.  By 
sharing  their  skills  as  they  developed,  the  teachers 
helped  each  other  and  gave  everybody  the  chance  to 
contribute  in  the  training.  In  the  second  year,  the 
teachers,  delighted  by  their  own  achievements,  be- 
came mentors  to  the  new  and  less  experienced  group. 
Overcoming  their  apprehension  together  and  work- 
ing with  the  initial  overwhelming  flow  of  information 
built  a  sense  of  camaraderie  that  had  been  absent 
from  their  relationships.  The  experience  deepened 
each  other's  commitment  to  the  task  of  helping 
students  learn. 

The  relationship  between  the  Trotter  and 
Agassiz  still  exists  with  a  pen  pal  program  being 
designed  between  two  of  the  classes  and  invitations 
to  each  other's  school  events.  Most  importantly,  the 
teachers  still  use  each  other  as  resources  for  ideas  and 
support. 

The  changes  realized  at  the  Trotter  continue 
today.  Student  retention  has  improved,  Trotter  teach- 
ers continue  to  use  Whole  Language  much  to  the 
delight  of  both  students  and  parents  while  the  general 
practice  of  Whole  Language  has  been  adopted  by 
more  and  more  elementary  schools  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 
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The  Agassiz  Elementary  School: 

•  is  in  a  quiet  neighborhood  near  Forest  Hills 

•  has  850  students  in  Kl -Grade  5 

•  is  a  School-Based  Management  School 

•  uses  Whole  Language  and  cooperative  learning 

methods  in  many  classrooms 

•  has  a  large  Spanish  Bilingual  program 

•  has  begun  thematic  teaching:  weaving  a  theme 

through  all  subjects 

•  requires  every  student  to  keep  a  journal 

•  has  a  multicultural  curriculum,  with  art,  music, 

dance,  literature  and  guest  artists  from  all  over 
the  world 

•  has  an  environmental  science  program  that 

matches  high  school  students  with  second 
graders 

•  has  an  after-school  program,  ALERTA,  for 

selected  students 

•  has  been  spruced  up  by  parents,  with  an 

orchard,  teaching  gardens  and  a  playground 

The  SEED  grant  was  awarded  to  the  Agassiz 
Elementary  School  in  1988  for  the  two-year  period 
July  1,  1988  through  June  30, 1990  and  was  respon- 
sible for  introducing  teachers  in  grades  K-2  to  the 
principles  of  Whole  Language.  With  the  success  of 
the  first  year,  the  second  year  of  the  program  grew  to 
include  third  grade  teachers,  as  well.  An  allocation  of 
$69,297  was  spent  for  Project  Director's  salary, 
consultant  fees,  instructional  materials,  teacher  sti- 
pends, documentation  equipment,  substitute  cover- 
age, parent  and  teacher  collection,  newsletter,  infor- 
mation dissemination  and  office  supplies. 


HOW  IT  BEGAN... 

Teachers  at  the  Agassiz  were  ready  to  try 
something  different!  Most  felt  the  results  they  were 
getting  with  their  students  using  traditional  methods 
were  not  enough.  They  wanted  a  better  classroom 
atmosphere,  one  that  was  less  competitive  and  more 
cooperative.  They  wanted  to  explore  ways  to  in- 
crease motivation  and  self-expression.  And  most 
importantly,  they  wanted  a  system  that  was  develop- 
mentally  appropriate  for  their  students.  The  primary 
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"My  son  said  to  me 
one  day,  'Mommy, 
I'm  a  book  maker!' 

...In  this  one 
statement,  said 
matter- o1 '-factly,  I 
sensed  enormous 
confidence,  self- 
esteem,  pride  and 
accomplishment. 

No  doubt  the 

approach  taken  in 

the  classroom 

fosters  and 

reinforces  these 

positive  feelings 

which  so  often  have 

been  stomped  out  in 

children  once  they 

begin  school." 

—  Farent 


grades  hold  the  potential  lor  starting  children  on  a 
course  of  lifelong  learning.  Whether  schools  achieve 
this  potential  for  children  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
degree  to  which  teachers  adopt  principles  of  develop- 
mentally  appropriate  practice  (NAEYC). 

A  small  cluster  of  kindergarten  and  first- 
grade  teachers  began  to  experiment  with  Whole 
Language  concepts.  They  were  pleased  with  the 
changes  they  were  making  and  the  children  seemed 
more  interested  and  more  enthusiastic.  In  time,  the 
teachers  knew  they  had  discovered  something  big. 
Teachers  from  the  older  grades  were  now  teaching 
these  same  children  but  it  was  obvious  that  these 
students  were  "a  different  breed."  Second-grade 
teachers  found  the  children  entering  their  classroom 
with  "new  expectations."  These  youngsters  were 
risktakers,  they  wrote  more  creatively  and  they  rec- 
ognized authors  and  illustrators.  They  were  disap- 
pointed when  they  realized  their  new  classroom  did 
not  have  its  own  library.  In  response  to  these  obser- 
vations, this  small  group  of  teachers  worked  together 
to  research  ways  that  would  bring  the  resources 
necessary  to  introduce  Whole  Language  to  all  those 
who  wanted  to  learn  more. 


IMPACT 

SEED  funding  allowed  each  classroom  to 
build  its  own  library  and  has  encouraged  sharing  and 
swapping  among  the  teachers,  allowing  greater  ac- 
cess to  a  wider  range  of  text.  The  most  important 
storybooks  that  have  been  added  to  these  libraries  are 
stories  that  feature  African-American,  Asian,  His- 
panic and  other  under-represented  minorities  in  lit- 
erature for  the  young.  The  teachers  at  the  Agassiz  felt 
that  it  was  important  for  every  child  to  be  able  to 
recognize  his  or  her  face  in  the  illustrations  and  even 
more  importantly,  for  the  children  to  read  about  each 
other's  cultures.  These  special  libraries  offer  these 
urban  children  a  positive  start  to  understanding  diver- 
sity and  other  cultures. 

SEED  is  also  responsible  for  creating  an 
environment  that  allows  for  many  things  to  happen 
and  for  ideas  to  piggyback  onto  others.  SEED  fund- 
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ing  was  directly  responsible  for  allowing  teachers  to 
build  listening  centers,  science  centers,  and  even 
writing  centers  equipped  with  stencils,  stamp  pads, 
chalk  boards  and  small  typewriters. 

Teachers  witnessed  a  marked  change  in  the 
way  their  students  thought  of  themselves  in  relation 
to  reading  and  writing.  Students  learned  the  impor- 
tance of  quiet  time  and  the  value  of  a  good  book. 
Since  Whole  Language  has  been  introduced,  teach- 
ers have  instituted  DEAR,  Drop  Everything  and 
Read.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  every  day  is  set  aside 
for  students  to  select  a  book  of  their  choice  and  to  find 
a  quiet  corner  to  sit  and  read.  Teachers  found  that 
students  actually  looked  forward  to  this  time  of  the 
day  and  often  asked  for  more  than  1 5  minutes.  Teach- 
ers told  of  students  who  became  excited  about  a 
particular  writer  or  illustrator.  Their  enthusiasm 
prompted  them  to  ask  their  teachers  if  they  could  read 
more  books  by  their  favorites.  Daily  journal  writing 
is  also  a  practice  now  in  place  at  the  Agassiz.  A  safe 
outlet  for  emotions,  the  children  write  about  their 
fears,  drugs,  neighborhood  violence,  new  babies, 
family  secrets,  friends  and  worries.  Reading  the 
journals  gives  teachers  a  better  understanding  of  their 
students  and  their  needs.  The  journal  entries  became 
the  place  where  the  identities  of  even  the  youngest 
writers  were  first  developed  and  given  voice. 


SEED  funding  has  allowed  Agassiz  to  restruc- 
ture its  classroom  schedule  to  accommodate  teacher 
teams.  Teachers  were  given  common  planning  time 
which  allowed  them  to  share  ideas  and  work  together 
to  build  thematic  approaches  throughout  the  curricu- 
lum. Thematic  teaching  allows  the  teachers  to  weave 
a  particular  idea  throughout  the  curriculum  for  a 
designated  period  of  time.  Many  felt  that  the  grant 
allowed  them  to  practice  what  they  referred  to  as  "the 
art  of  teaching."  The  teachers  were  able  to  break 
their  dependence  on  curriculum  guides  and  prepack- 
aged modules  to  create  a  "cohesive  tapestry  of  use- 
ful, meaningful,  enjoyable  activities  and  events." 
They  felt  that  their  teaching  benefitted  immeasurably 
from  collaboration  and  that  it  was  a  key  ingredient  in 
their  success  as  teachers. 


"The  5EED  grant  has 

encouraged  Latoya 

to  read.  She  \e  now 

trying  to  read  on  her 

own  and  trying  to 

write  worde." 


According  to  teachers  at  the  Agassiz,  the  SEED 
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program  is  aptly  named.  Like  seeds  being  carried  to 
find  new  ground,  the  teachers  at  the  Agassiz  have 
been  asked  to  present  their  program  to  educators  on 
a  national  level  at  workshops  and  conferences.  They 
have  learned  new  skills  and  have  introduced  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  to  new  ways  of  teaching  reading  and 
writing  in  a  rich,  challenging  and  cooperative  atmo- 
sphere. Their  outreach  is  extensive  and  an  important 
part  of  their  own  development  as  teachers  and  that  of 
others. 

The  Agassiz  School  is  a  different  place 
after  SEED.  The  shift  has  attracted  good  teachers 
who  normally  might  not  have  been  interested  in 
working  in  an  urban  school.  The  principal  has  shown 
his  support  for  his  teachers  by  letting  them  do  their 
jobs  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  and  has  gained  mutual 
trust.  And  in  a  world  where  television  is  producing  a 
generation  of  passive  listeners,  the  students  at  the 
Agassiz  are  learning  to  interact,  converse,  question, 
think,  respond,  and  have  opinions. 
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The  natural  progression  for  the  next  awarding 
cycle  was  to  take  the  experiment  one  step  further. 
The  SEED  program  continued  down  the  Whole  Lan- 
guage path  and  funded  two  projects  that  used  coop- 
erative learning  classroom  strategies  in  bilingual 
classrooms  and  mainstreamed  classrooms. 

The  Quincy  Elementary  School  is  located 
in  Chinatown.  Fifty-two  percent  of  its  students  come 
from  families  in  which  Chinese  is  spoken;  many 
come  from  families  in  which  parents  and  guardians 
have  had  limited  educational  opportunities.  The 
school  operates  at  maximum  enrollment  so  every 
spare  minute,  inch  and  staffperson  must  be  utilized  at 
its  maximum  limit.  The  goals  of  the  Quincy  School 
include  better  support  of  its  students'  linguistic,  cul- 
tural and  developmental  diversity,  strengthening  the 
literacy  of  parents  and  their  ability  to  help  their  own 
children  and  improving  services  to  special  needs 
students. 

The  SEED  project  at  the  Patrick  O'Hearn 
Elementary  School  in  Dorchester  focused  on  teach- 
ing to  the  broad  range  of  diverse  abilities  found  in 
classrooms  containing  both  disabled  and  nondisabled 
youngsters.  Their  goal  was  to  eliminate  the  "sepa- 
rate" special  needs  classroom  and  place  all  children 
in  "integrated"  classrooms  in  an  effort  better  to 
prepare  disabled  children  for  independence,  voca- 
tional success  and  quality  of  life,  at  the  same  time 
preparing  nondisabled  children  to  live  and  work  in  a 
world  becoming  increasingly  diverse. 


SEED 
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The  Josiah  Quincy  School: 

•  is  a  bright,  modern  school  in  Chinatown 

•  has  900  students  in  Kl -Grade  5 

•  has  won  an  Excellence  in  Education  Award 

from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  as  one 
of  the  top  200  public  schools  in  the  U.S. 

•  uses  both  traditional  and  contemporary  teaching 

methods  in  recognition  of  the  many  learning 
styles  of  their  students 

•  pioneers  the  use  of  technology  to  prepare 

students  for  the  21st  century 

•  has  a  computer  club,  student  newspaper, 

marching  band,  chorus,  gospel  choir,  African- 
American  and  Asian- American  dance  troupes, 
School  Olympics  and  more 

•  occupies  a  complex  which  includes  two 

swimming  pools,  rooftop  play  decks,  a  gym, 
auditorium,  a  community  school  and  a  commu- 
nity health  center 

The  SEED  grant  was  awarded  to  the  Josiah 
Quincy  School  in  1990  for  the  two-year  period  July 
1,  1990  through  June  30,  1992  and  was  responsible 
for  introducing  Whole  Language  to  teachers  in  bilin- 
gual, regular  and  special  education  programs,  kin- 
dergarten through  grade  three.  An  allocation  of 
$50,342  was  spent  for  professional  development, 
resource  materials,  resource  salaries,  Words  and 
Music  program  and  documentation  and  dissemina- 
tion. 

HOW  IT  BEGAN... 

Working  together  on  a  project  with  Wheelock 
College,  second  and  third-grade  teachers  at  the  Quincy 
school  were  introduced  to  Whole  Language.  Staffing 
changes  had  brought  new  teachers  to  the  Quincy  who 
had  previous  experience  with  Whole  Language.  The 
turning  point  for  teachers  in  the  younger  grades  came 
when  a  small  group  of  teachers  and  administrators 
went  to  the  Early  Learning  Center  (ELC)  in  Boston  to 
observe  the  school's  untraditional  approaches  to 
teaching  very  young  children. 

Just  as  infants  speak  before  they  actually  pro- 
nounce words,  youngsters  at  the  ELC  were  writing 
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but  had  yet  to  learn  the  alphabet.  The  Quincy  teach- 
ers watched  in  amazement  as  the  children  wrote  their 
first  messages  to  the  world.  For  the  children,  their 
scribbles  and  scrawls  were  just  as  meaningful  as  if 
they  were  the  legible  letters  and  words  of  an  adult. 
The  children  read  from  their  work  and  the  visiting 
teachers  discovered  that  there  were  stories  on  those 
pages.  The  children  had  begun  a  very  important 
process,  one  they  would  use  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
They  were  communicating  through  the  use  of  writing 
and  reading.  The  ELC  teachers  had  demystified  the 
reading  process  by  recognizing  the  children  as  writ- 
ers before  they  had  learned  all  the  so-called  "neces- 
sary skills."  The  kindergarten  and  first-grade  teach- 
ers from  the  Quincy  school  knew  right  away  that  they 
wanted  to  do  the  same  for  their  students. 

The  teachers  came  away  with  the  desire  to 
create  a  programmatic  approach  of  Whole  Language 
instruction  for  children  from  kindergarten  through 
third  grade.  The  objectives  the  Quincy  school  set  out 
to  accomplish  reflected  its  unique  population's  need 
for  a  project  that  would  support  linguistic,  cultural 
and  developmental  diversity.  Their  goal  was  to  make 
their  students  better  readers  and  writers  by  changing 
their  attitude  toward  reading  and  writing.  The  teach- 
ers wanted  to  make  learning  exciting  and  fun  while 
promoting  success  at  every  opportunity.  They  also 
wanted  to  create  opportunities  for  professional  de- 
velopment and  staff  support  and  increase  resource 
materials  for  teachers,  students  and  parents. 

IMPACT 

Quincy  is  a  large,  bright,  happy  place  with 
lots  of  activity.  A  lot  of  the  groundwork  for  what  the 
teachers  wanted  to  accomplish  was  already  in  place. 
"Parents  as  Partners,"  another  program  funded  by 
the  Boston  Plan  for  Excellence,  brought  parents  into 
the  schools  and  was  very  successful  at  encouraging 
participation.  Teachers  at  the  Quincy  are  encouraged 
to  contribute  their  ideas  and  are  represented  on  the 
school-based  management  team.  The  school  has 
experienced  strong,  consistent  leadership  and  ben- 
efits from  a  Board  that  believes  in  long-term  plan- 
ning.   Having  worked  with  teachers  at  Wheelock 
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"Please  continue 
reinforcing  positive 
attitudes  as  my 
child  has  carried 
this  tool  into  her 
homelife.  Thanks!" 

—  Parent 


College,  a  long-term  relationship  had  evolved  which 
gave  the  Quincy  school  an  excellent  network  of  early 
childhood  professionals  from  which  to  draw.  Its 
environment  was  conducive  to  growth  and  allowed 
the  SEED  project  to  work  hand-in-hand  with  other 
projects. 

A  sophisticated  Whole  Language  resource 
library  was  built  for  both  students  and  teachers.  That 
library  is  extensive,  accessible  and  well-organized 
and  is  truly  the  heart  of  the  project.  The  books  that 
have  been  purchased  have  been  carefully  reviewed 
and  evaluated.  They  are  color  coded  to  depict  the 
several  different  reading  levels  that  might  surface  in 
just  one  grade.  Teachers  were  excited  about  the 
library;  some  confessed  to  spending  their  weekends 
shopping  for  children's  books.  They  were  easily 
reimbursed  through  the  SEED  program  and  bypassed 
the  red  tape  the  same  transaction  would  create  if  they 
were  to  be  paid  through  the  usual  school  channels. 
Administratively,  the  SEED  project  was  a  big  suc- 
cess for  the  Quincy  school  for  another  reason.  The 
management  of  SEED  funds  allowed  for  flexible  use 
of  monies.  While  some  grants  require  the  use  of  the 
funds  within  the  terms  of  the  grant  contract,  the  SEED 
Committee  has  allowed  the  Quincy  school  to  spread 
out  their  remaining  allocation  and  spend  it  over  a 
period  of  time.  Teachers  will  be  able  to  add  to  the 
library  even  after  the  awarding  cycle  is  over. 


Teachers  discovered  that  reluctant  readers 
and  students  whose  writing  skills  seemed  minimal, 
improved  greatly  as  the  opportunity  to  read  real 
literature  and  to  write  freely  every  day  became  part  of 
the  core  curriculum.  The  children's  writing  was 
treated  as  the  literature  of  the  class.  In  some  class- 
rooms, the  students  contributed  to  a  "class  book." 
Everyone  who  wrote  a  story  contributed  to  the  book 
which  was  bound  and  displayed  in  the  classroom  so 
that  any  student  or  visitor  could  read  the  children's 
stories.  Group  efforts  like  this  created  a  sense  of 
pride  among  the  students  and  improved  their  confi- 
dence as  writers.  Another  exercise  involved  some  of 
the  children  in  the  older  grades.  Big  books,  oversized 
versions  of  regular  storybooks  for  group  reading, 
were  written  by  some  of  the  older  children  and 
illustrated  by  younger  children.  The  books,  which 
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are  very  popular  with  the  students,  reside  as  part  of 
the  permanent  collection  in  the  school  library  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all. 

In  an  effort  to  teach  children  from  different 
cultures,  the  Quincy  school  sought  assistance  from 
the  Community  Music  Center  of  Boston,  an  81 -year 
old  community  music  school  in  Boston's  South  End. 
Their  work  served  to  strengthen  the  children' s  ethnic 
identities  and  aid  their  appreciation  of  the  rich  cul- 
tural diversities  and  backgrounds  of  classmates,  and 
provide  an  opportunity  to  support  reading  and  lan- 
guage development  through  classes  in  music  and 
poetry.  A  consulting  musicologist  provided  the 
Quincy  school  with  singing,  movement  and  instru- 
mental instruction.  While  students  engaged  in  enjoy- 
able music  instruction,  they  were  developing  and 
learning  through  the  repetition  and  content  of  the 
lyrics.  The  songs  and  exercises  reinforced  their 
learning  of  vocabulary,  nouns  and  pronouns,  classi- 
fication, synonyms,  adjectives  and  natural  language 
flow.  Children  learned  and  remembered  names  of 
places,  colors,  shapes,  animals,  foods,  occupations, 
emotions,  consonants,  and  vowels  within  the  context 
of  participatory,  inclusive  and  non-threatening  musi- 
cal experiences. 

While  teachers  were  witnessing  changes  in 
their  students,  it  became  apparent  to  them  that  they 
had  changed  as  well.  Switching  from  the  basal 
method  to  a  Whole  Language  approach  was  not 
accomplished  without  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  team- 
work. As  the  teachers  became  more  confident,  their 
attitudes  became  more  positive.  They  started  asking 
themselves,  "This  is  what  we  want,  how  can  we  get 
it?"  Many  were  experiencing  a  sense  of  "empower- 
ment" for  the  first  time  in  their  professional  careers 
and  it  had  a  liberating  effect  on  them.  The  training 
they  received  in  Whole  Language  as  part  of  the  SEED 
project  gave  them  the  skills  to  feel  confident  as 
professionals  and  at  the  same  time,  provided  an 
environment  in  which  these  skills  could  be  exercised, 
tested  and  improved. 

Learning  new  techniques  for  observing  and 
recording  children's  reading  and  writing  behavior 


"5EED  helped  my 
echool  meet  curricu- 
lum objectivee 
developed  by  the 
Doeton  School 
Department." 

—  Teacher 
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was  another  key  aspect  in  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  Quincy  teachers  and  the  teachers  at  the  two 
other  SEED  schools  with  Whole  Language  projects. 
A  criticism  of  Whole  Language  programs  is  that  they 
are  judged  on  the  basis  of  children's  achievement  on 
standardized  tests.  Standardized  tests  are  thought  to 
measure  best  the  achievement  levels  of  children 
taught  to  read  and  write  through  the  skill-based 
method.  Therefore  when  a  child  who  had  been  taught 
to  read  and  write  through  the  meaning-based  method 
is  evaluated  through  a  standardized  test,  the  results 
are  unreliable.  Teachers  thus  are  concerned  about  the 
way  skills  like  reading  and  writing,  which  are  broad 
and  complex,  can  be  fairly  evaluated.  A  consensus 
now  has  been  reached  among  Whole  Language  edu- 
cators that  evidence  of  learning  in  the  form  of  portfo- 
lios is  the  fairest  and  most  appropriate  way  of  assess- 
ing literacy  learning  (Engel).  Portfolios  were  used  by 
teachers  at  the  Quincy,  Agassiz  and  Trotter  schools. 
Along  with  this  method,  they  were  taught  to  compile 
evidence  of  each  child' s  literacy  development  through 
the  use  of  audio  and  video  tapes,  informal  assess- 
ments, writing  samples,  and  journals.  At  the  end  of 
their  two-year  cycle,  the  teachers  now  have  knowl- 
edge of  expanded  indicators  with  which  to  evaluate 
their  students  and  their  own  effectiveness  as  teach- 
ers. 
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The  Patrick  O'Hearn  School: 

•  is  in  a  residential  neighborhood  of  Dorchester 

•  has  225  students  in  Kl -Grade  5  and  serves 

children  of  diverse  abilities  and  ethnic  and 
linguistic  backgrounds 

•  offers  a  full  inclusion  program  with  special 

needs  and  general  education  students  learning 
together 

•  offers  a  "KO"  class  for  three-year-olds 

•  is  a  School-Based  Management  School 

•  uses  Whole  Language  and  the  basal  reader  to 

teach  reading 

•  uses  cooperative  learning  and  "themes"  to  teach 

all  subjects 

•  collaborates  with  universities,  agencies  and 

corporations 

•  is  a  model  integration  school 


The  SEED  grant  was  awarded  to  the  Patrick 
O'Hearn  Elementary  School  in  1990  for  the  two-year 
period  July  1,  1990  through  June  30,  1992  and  was 
responsible  for  introducing  teachers  in  grades  Kl-3 
to  the  principles  of  Cooperative  Learning.  An  alloca- 
tion of  $74,100  was  spent  for  Project  Director's 
salary,  teacher  stipends,  consultant  fees,  class  mate- 
rials, parent  materials,  printing,  and  travel. 


HOW  IT  BEGAN... 

Massachusetts  legislature  mandates  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  students  with  handicaps 
in  the  least  restrictive  environment.  Yet  since  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  the  number  of  students  in 
Massachusetts  placed  in  highly  restrictive  settings 
has  increased  (Landau,  1967).  Children  with  dis- 
abilities are  now  more  segregated  from  their 
nondisabled  peers  and  for  larger  portions  of  the 
school  day  than  they  were  12  years  ago. 

There  is  growing  evidence  to  support  the 
education  of  disabled  students  in  classrooms  with 
their  nondisabled  peers.  With  support  and  appropri- 
ate curricula,  disabled  and  nondisabled  children  can 
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"/  am  very  pleased 

with  this  program. 

We  have  two  children 

participating  and 

their  interest  in 

books  has  grown 

dramatically.  Thank 

you  for  giving  them 

this  chance." 

—  Farent 


achieve  educational  objectives  in  integrated  settings, 
and  they  can  learn  how  to  interact  positively  with 
each  other.  Integrated  programs  better  prepare  dis- 
abled children  for  independence  and  vocational  suc- 
cess and  better  prepare  nondisabled  children  to  live 
and  work  in  a  world  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
diverse.  In  1989,  with  this  in  mind,  the  Boston  School 
Committee  designated  the  O'Hearn  a  model  integra- 
tion school.  In  the  initial  year,  only  three  classrooms 
were  integrated  and  the  results  were  very  encourag- 
ing. But  as  Boston's  first  school  committed  to  total 
integration,  the  program  needed  to  expand  to  all  eight 
Kl-3  classrooms.  The  O'Hearn  needed  to  find  a  way 
of  transforming  itself. 


The  SEED  grant  proposal  for  the  O'Hearn 
was  written  to  help  support  this  transformation.  The 
proposal  was  developed  with  the  ideas  of  teachers, 
parents  and  students.  Bearing  the  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  a  model  that  others  could  emu- 
late, all  those  involved  were  committed  to  helping 
Boston  educators  develop  excellent  integration  pro- 
grams in  their  schools.  To  acquire  the  expertise 
necessary  to  act  as  a  model  program,  staff  would 
require  ongoing  training  and  support  to  become  skilled 
in  using  cooperative  learning  strategies  on  a  regular 
basis.  Teachers  had  to  be  trained  to  design  develop- 
mentally  appropriate  activities  that  engage  children 
from  diverse  ability  backgrounds.  The  O'Hearn 
needed  a  vehicle  for  constructively  involving  parents 
in  classroom  activities  and  for  sharing  specific  strat- 
egies that  parents  could  use  in  their  homes  to  stimu- 
late active  learning.  Much  restructuring  was  neces- 
sary if  the  O'Hearn  was  to  be  responsible  for  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  and  support  to  schools  and 
educators,  Boston  and  nationwide. 

IMPACT 

At  the  Patrick  O'Hearn  Elementary  School, 
SEED  money  was  used  as  part  of  a  school-wide 
integration  of  cooperative  learning  strategies  to  main- 
stream special  needs  students  with  a  nondisabled 
population.  Cooperative  Learning,  which  is  based  on 
a  Whole  Language  approach,  is  a  process  whereby 
the  class  becomes  a  community  of  co-learners.  Chil- 
dren work  in  small  groups  where  they  assume  re- 
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sponsibility  for  and  become  knowledgeable  about 
helping  each  other  learn.  Teachers  were  trained  to 
create  a  stimulating  and  supportive  learning  environ- 
ment that  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  learning  styles 
of  all  students.  The  O'Hearn  has  developed  a  class- 
room structure  utilizing  both  individualized  instruc- 
tion and  cooperative  learning  strategies,  where  chil- 
dren of  all  abilities  are  learning  and  succeeding 
together. 

Training  for  the  O'Hearn  teachers  was 
rigorous  and  included  a  pre-September  Institute,  work- 
shops given  by  practitioners  of  cooperative  learning 
theory,  on-going  staff  meetings,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussion groups.  Teachers  were  required  to  adapt  and 
implement  lessons  in  the  classroom,  design  and  imple- 
ment new  lessons,  and  observe  and  provide  feedback 
to  colleagues.  Many  excellent  consultants  visited  the 
school  to  demonstrate  various  aspects  of  cooperative 
learning  for  purposes  of  instruction.  As  a  result,  the 
staff  at  the  O'Hearn  developed  a  common  vision  of 
child  development  and  an  appropriate  curriculum, 
and  has  made  cooperative  learning  a  regular  and 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 


Of  the  four  SEED  projects,  no  school  has 
seen  the  face  of  the  classroom  change  so  dramati- 
cally. The  O'Hearn  is  one  of  the  few  public  schools 
that  can  boast  of  small  class  size  with  two  teachers 
assigned  per  classroom.  Two  years  ago  there  were  no 
student-teachers  at  the  O' Hearn.  Now  that  the  school 
offers  excellent  training,  10  student  teachers  were 
actively  involved  in  the  project.  Teachers  have  been 
able  to  fill  their  classrooms  with  age  appropriate 
cooperative  learning  materials.  Cooperative  learn- 
ing lessons  span  all  subject  areas,  thus,  teachers  at  the 
O'Hearn  have  a  variety  of  methods  to  improve  stu- 
dent achievement.  These  methods  include  working 
together  as  a  group  to  create  stories,  solve  mathematic 
problems,  assemble  geography  puzzles,  work  on 
science  projects,  use  big  books  for  shared  reading 
and  role  playing. 

Along  with  improving  the  self-esteem  of 
the  disabled  students  and  the  social  skills  of  all  those 
children  involved,  teachers  found  that  it  also  in- 
creased the  achievement  of  both  disabled  and 


"I  think  this  is  an 
excellent  approach 
to  language  skills. 

The  progress  is 
visible  and  encour- 
aging. Its  time  has 
come,  the  program 
should  be  ex- 
panded." 

—  Farent 
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"Juet  eee  a  claee. 

You  will  see  the 
differences  in  the 

level  of 

development  in  the 

social  and  language 

ekille.  Have  you  ever 

heard  a  4-year-old 

faced  with  a  problem 

turn  and  eay  to  a 

group  of  children: 

'Ok,  how  are  we  going 

to  do  this 

together?" 

—  Teacher 


nondisabled  students.  Acting  as  their  own  facilita- 
tors, the  students  developed  thinking  and  problem- 
solving  skills  at  a  much  earlier  rate.  Children  demon- 
strated improvement  in  areas  of  leadership,  toler- 
ance, and  sharing  while  participating  in  roles  that 
challenged  them,  academically  and  socially.  Teach- 
ers found  that  students  were  sometimes  more  suc- 
cessful at  describing  a  concept  to  a  student  who  was 
having  difficulty  catching  on.  By  having  to  organize 
their  own  thoughts,  the  children  who  were  explaining 
ideas  to  teammates  increased  their  own  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  matter.  Children  who  had  a  hard 
time  expressing  themselves  found  advocates  among 
their  peers.  In  a  small  group,  they  were  able  to 
express  their  ideas  more  freely  and  receive  feedback 
from  other  students. 

Just  as  the  Quincy  school  used  music  as  part 
of  its  efforts  to  improve  language  skills,  the  O'Hearn 
was  assisted  in  its  efforts  by  their  multi-cultural  arts 
teacher.  Using  drama,  music,  dance,  and  visual  arts, 
the  children  have  been  introduced  to  the  study  of 
different  cultures.  Special  events  have  ranged  from 
a  production  of  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk"  to  a  two- 
day  Caribbean  festival.  All  projects  and  events  have 
been  a  collaborative  effort  to  reinforce  the  ideas  of 
cooperation. 

A  Cooperative  Learning  Library  and  Parent 
Center  is  open  for  parents  and  teachers  and  is  used 
regularly.  The  library  includes  videos,  books  on 
thematic  learning,  Whole  Language,  and  disability 
awareness  and  cooperative  board  games.  SEED 
funding  was  used  to  produce  a  video  entitled,  "Learn- 
ing Together."  It  highlights  some  of  the  activities 
used  in  the  classroom  to  promote  cooperative  learn- 
ing. This  video  is  available  in  the  library  to  all  parents 
and  to  all  interested  educators.  The  library  also 
contains  the  O'Hearn  Cooperative  Learning  Lessons 
Notebook  and  the  Cooperative  Learning  Thematic 
Unit  Notebook.  Both  notebooks  are  filled  with 
lessons  that  have  been  successfully  used  in  the  class- 
room. Copies  have  been  made  available  to  educators 
as  well. 

The  O'Hearn  school  has  also  been  very 
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successful  in  reaching  out  to  parents  and  to  the 
community.  Parents  participated  in  workshops  led 
by  the  Project  Director  and  consultants  on  child 
development,  and  volunteered  in  the  classroom. 
Parents  also  have  access  to  instructional  materials 
which  can  be  borrowed  from  the  school  and  brought 
home.  In  an  effort  to  bring  cooperative  learning  and 
understanding  out  into  the  community  and  across  the 
generation  gap,  the  school  has  cultivated  an  interac- 
tive partnership  with  the  Kit  Clark  Senior  House  of 
Dorchester.  The  seniors  volunteer  in  a  classroom  at 
the  O '  Hearn  and  students  visit  the  Center  on  a  weekly 
basis. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  project,  the  staff  at 
the  O' Hearn  was  energized  by  the  encouragement  of 
other  educators  and  parents  in  the  Boston  area  who 
were  hopeful  that  the  integration  program  would  be  a 
success.  With  the  help  of  the  SEED  program,  success 
has  been  attained.  SEED  provided  the  resources  and 
support  to  build  the  model  with  which  other  schools 
will  be  guided  in  their  efforts  to  educate  the  disabled 
and  nondisabled  children  in  one  classroom.  Teachers 
have  been  presenting  their  strategies  for  learning  at 
local  and  national  conferences  and  offering  technical 
assistance  to  other  Boston  schools.  After  every 
speech,  every  presentation,  every  workshop  and  ev- 
ery conference,  the  staff  from  the  O' Hearn  always 
issues  the  invitation  to  "come  and  visit."  The 
students  and  teachers  are  proud  of  the  work  they  are 
doing.  That  pride  is  evident  in  every  invitation. 


"My  child  has 
thrived  wonderfully 
in  hie  1st  grade 
class  which  is  fun 
and  always  inter- 
esting." 

—  Parent 
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Contributions 
to  the 
Success 
of  the 
SEED 
Projects 


The  students  had  to  bring  only  one 
thing  into  the  classroom  for  SEED  to  succeed: 
their  own  natural  instincts  for  learning.  By 
providing  an  environment  conducive  to  the 
natural  pathway  of  learning,  the  teachers  in- 
volved in  the  SEED  projects  saw  their  students 
blossom.  The  projects  developed  the  children' s 
self-esteem,  sense  of  competence  and  positive 
feelings  toward  learning.  Too  often  children 
are  expected  to  learn  on  a  fixed  schedule,  in  a 
prescribed  order,  and  from  a  designated  text. 
Instead,  each  child  in  the  SEED  projects  was 
viewed  as  a  unique  person  with  an  individual 
pattern  and  timing  of  growth.  The  projects 
used  an  array  of  strategies  that  were  responsive 
to  individual  differences  in  ability  and  inter- 
ests. Different  levels  of  ability,  development, 
and  learning  styles  were  expected,  accepted 
and  used  to  help  the  teachers  design  their  les- 
sons. Students  were  given  many  opportunities 
to  develop  social  skills  such  as  cooperating, 
helping,  negotiating  and  talking  with  others  to 
solve  problems  (NAEYC).  Both  Whole  Lan- 
guage and  Cooperative  Learning  strategies  gave 
teachers  and  administrators  the  chance  to  view 
learning  through  the  eyes  of  children.  The 
projects  of  the  SEED  program  addressed  a 
growing  need  in  education  to  design  develop- 
mentally-appropriate  experiences  in  the  pri- 
mary grades. 

The  traditional  classroom  is  well  sup- 
ported with  ready-made  lesson  plans  and  pre- 
determined exercises  and  activities.  Teachers 
who  used  these  methods  for  years  felt  secure 
with  their  use.  Enter  Whole  Language  and 
Cooperative  Learning  and  many  teachers  felt 
they  were  being  asked  to  "fly  without  a  net." 
Teachers  had  to  shake  off  their  skepticism  and 
be  willing  to  try  something  new.  Preparing 
lessons  required  more  time  and  effort.  They 
had  to  bring  determination,  commitment,  and 
energy  into  the  projects.  They  had  to  be  able  to 
ask  for  help  and  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the 
drawing  board  a  few  times.  They  had  to  be 
open  to  suggestions  and  having  outsiders  come 
into  their  classrooms.    All  the  teachers  that 
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participated  and  demonstrated  these  qualities  made  a 
huge  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  SEED  projects. 
As  one  teacher  told  us,  "If  the  soil  is  filled  with  sand, 
nothing  will  grow." 

The  desire  to  expand  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents resulted  in  other  factors  which  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  programs.  The  SEED  program 
supported  partnerships  and  encouraged  the  schools' 
work  with  institutions  of  higher  education,  with  busi- 
nesses and  with  other  non-profits  and  even  formed  a 
partnership  between  two  of  the  elementary  schools. 
All  four  of  the  SEED  schools  recognized  the  impact 
an  involved  parent  has  on  a  child  and  thus  empha- 
sized parental  involvement.  Different  events  and 
activities  offered  them  many  opportunities  to  cel- 
ebrate their  children '  s  accompli  shments .  The  admin- 
istration of  SEED  funds  allowed  for  flexible  use  of 
monies  and  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  the 
schools  allowed  teachers  to  fully  develop  many  of  the 
ideas  in  which  they  were  interested.  The  SEED 
Committee  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  projects 
without  getting  in  the  way.  The  projects  were  moni- 
tored but  not  controlled. 
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SEED 
Program  6, 
Models 
for  the 
Nineties 


In  reviewing  the  four  SEED  grant  projects, 
we  can  chart  the  impact  as  it  has  spread  out  in  a  ripple 
effect  from  the  individual  classrooms  to  the  Greater 
Boston  community.  The  list  of  badly  needed  supplies 
and  materials  that  were  purchased  with  SEED  money 
is  very  impressive.  The  program  administrators  and 
teachers  did  a  wonderful  job  of  putting  interesting 
learning  tools  into  the  hands  of  the  children.  The 
items  purchased  varied  from  the  simplest  writing 
implements  to  the  latest  sophisticated  technology  in 
reading  and  writing  computer  and  video  aids.  There 
is,  however,  a  legacy  that  we  feel  will  live  on  even 
longer  than  the  assorted  pens,  pencils,  books,  tapes 
and  disks  that  were  purchased. 

The  successes  of  the  SEED  grant  program 
support  a  change  in  the  way  schools  go  about  the 
business  of  teaching.  Teachers  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
expert  training  through  the  use  of  education  consult- 
ants and  individualized  service.  The  level  of  profes- 
sional training  made  available  to  the  teachers  intro- 
duced them  to  new  strategies  and  ideas.  New  meth- 
ods of  assessment  offered  teachers  the  knowledge  of 
expanded  indicators  with  which  to  evaluate  their 
students  and  their  own  effectiveness  as  teachers. 
And  perhaps,  most  importantly,  their  attitudes  about 
themselves  as  professionals  and  their  interaction 
with  each  other  changed.  Teachers  displayed  an 
increase  in  commitment,  involvement,  and  interest. 
To  bring  teachers  access  to  the  latest  research  and 
knowledge  base,  SEED  put  the  money  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  teachers  who  conducted  the  project. 
The  initial  need  for  change  in  instruction  began  with 
the  teachers  and  the  needs  of  the  students  and  was  not 
imposed  by  the  outside  agency.  SEED  also  provided 
the  administrative  support  required  to  cany  out  the 
objectives  of  the  program.  All  these  elements  were 
not  taken  for  granted  or  overlooked  by  our  four 
schools.  For  teachers  in  a  public  school  system  to  be 
trusted,  treated  like  professionals  and  given  the  power 
to  do  the  job  they  were  hired  to  do,  reflects  a  change 
in  the  way  schools  normally  do  business.  It  is  a 
logical  step  for  schools  to  take  if  teachers  are  to  be 
equipped  with  the  necessary  skills  to  accomplish  the 
goals  of  an  education  in  the  '90s. 

Secondly,  the  successes  of  the  SEED  grant 
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program  support  a  change  in  the  way  children  learn. 
Rather  than  trying  to  recapture  an  elusive,  romantic 
image  of  what  schools  were  like  "in  the  old  days," 
SEED  is  looking  forward.  The  four  projects  funded 
by  SEED  stray  from  formulaic  ideas  about  how 
children  learn.  All  four  schools  broke  down  tradi- 
tional barriers  by  using  children  of  different  age 
ranges  and  abilities  to  act  as  each  other's  teachers. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  students  were  celebrated, 
enabling  them  to  participate  at  whatever  level  they 
could.  Free  from  the  fear  and  retribution  of  making 
a  mistake,  the  children  were  eager  to  take  part  in  their 
own  education.  By  allowing  the  students  to  take  a 
more  active  role,  educators  were  able  to  see  the 
learning  process  through  the  eyes  of  children  and 
recognize  that  some  current  classroom  practices  are 
in  need  of  adjustment  or  reform.  The  primary  grades 
hold  the  potential  for  starting  children  on  a  course  of 
lifelong  learning.  Whether  schools  achieve  this 
potential  is  largely  dependent  on  the  degree  to  which 
teachers  adopt  principles  of  developmentally  appro- 
priate practices  for  the  classroom. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  class- 
rooms of  our  four  schools  has  contributed  to  the 
learning  theory  that  working  together  will  bring  about 
more  impressive  results.  The  pooling  of  experiences 
and  knowledge  produced  a  higher  quality  of  work  for 
both  teachers  and  students.  The  level  of  work  and 
amount  of  shared  decision-making  necessary  to  imple- 
ment these  ideas  in  the  classroom  broke  down  the 
usual  school  barriers  to  teacher  development  and 
student  achievement  levels.  SEED  also  acknowl- 
edges the  cultural  changes  of  our  urban  neighbor- 
hoods and  its  impact  on  the  classroom.  These  four 
projects  focused  on  the  transformation  of  negative 
expectations  and  the  integration  of  youngsters  into  a 
school  community  where  all  cultures,  languages,  and 
abilities  worked  together,  with  tolerance  and  respect. 

Documentation  of  our  four  SEED  projects 
has  been  provided  by  and  supported  through  the  hard 
work  of  the  teachers  and  project  administrators.  The 
ability  to  replicate  parts  of  the  program  has  taken 
various  forms  of  dissemination  and  documentation. 
Teachers  have  served  as  trainers  and  consultants  to 
local  schools,  traveled  to  make  presentations  at  con- 
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ferences  nationwide,  produced  video/slide  shows, 
developed  notebooks  of  extensive  lesson  plans  and 
units,  and  built  small  libraries  filled  with  training 
materials  and  articles  on  the  latest  in  educational 
research.  Other  records  include  an  evaluation  study 
on  the  projects  at  the  Agassiz  and  the  Trotter,  con- 
ducted by  Brenda  S.  Engel  and  the  Program  Evalua- 
tion and  Research  Group  of  Lesley  College,  and  an 
evaluation  study  of  the  O'Hearn  project,  conducted 
by  Donna  H.  Lehr,  Associate  Professor,  Boston  Uni- 
versity. These  all  serve  to  make  the  projects  of  the 
SEED  program  accessible  to  any  classroom  teacher 
who  has  the  desire  to  create  an  environment  that  is 
conducive  to  learning. 

Documentation  of  another  kind  is  available  in 
the  form  of  the  SEED  Mural  Project.  Each  of  the 
schools  participated  in  the  process  of  creating  "Gar- 
den Banners"  celebrating  their  involvement  in  the 
SEED  program.  The  children  involved  in  the  SEED 
program  contributed  to  the  design  of  each  garden 
banner  by  submitting  drawings  of  flowers  to  artist 
Anne  Haney  who  incorporated  their  work  into  the 
garden  banners.  Having  the  children  make  a  small 
but  distinguishable  contribution  to  the  design  of  the 
banners  helped  them  to  understand  how  they  were  all 
working  together,  that  they  are  an  important  part  of 
the  school  community,  and  that  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  larger  academic  environment.  The  ban- 
ners share  the  garden  theme  but  are  unique  as  they 
reflect  the  artwork  of  the  students'  flowers.  The 
"Garden  Banners"  are  proudly  displayed  by  each 
school. 
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The  James  F.  Condon  Elementary  School  and 
the  Joseph  J.  Hurley  School  have  been  selected  for 
the  third  cycle  of  SEED  grants.  "Early  Childhood 
Integration  Through  the  Arts,"  the  project  at  the 
Condon  school,  will  focus  on  integrating  all  early 
childhood  students,  ages  3-8,  with  and  without  spe- 
cial needs,  into  the  Condon  school  community. 
Through  weekly  arts  activities  in  visual  arts,  move- 
ment/dance and  music,  this  project  provides  exten- 
sive training  for  school  specialists  and  teachers  in  the 
areas  of  arts  and  education.  It  will  provide  all  early 
childhood  students  avenues  for  creative  expression, 
multi-sensory  learning  and  development  of  decision- 
making skills. 

The  Hurley  school  will  be  the  site  for  "Hands 
On,"  an  experienced-based,  two-way  language  pro- 
gram featuring  multicultural  and  science  units  in- 
volving students,  staff  and  parents.  The  project  will 
integrate  all  kindergarten  through  grade  three  stu- 
dents in  activities  which  will  increase  a  commitment 
to  inquiry  learning  and  engage  students  in  higher- 
level  thinking. 


SEED 

Schools: 

1992-94 

Cycle  Three 
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SEED: 
A  Modal 
Program 
for  the 
Business 
Community 


Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar  has  taken  a  lead- 
ership role  and  stands  out  as  a  model  for  the 
business  and  corporate  community.  With  the 
SEED  program,  Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar  is 
making  a  major  investment  in  the  lives  of  Boston 
Public  School  children.  Through  the  firm' s  finan- 
cial support,  the  SEED  program  represents  the 
role  businesses  can  take  in  effecting  school  policy. 
It  fosters  partnerships  between  teachers,  parents, 
schools,  colleges  and  businesses  to  create  a  school 
community  where  children  feel  safe,  respected 
and  free  to  be  themselves.  On  a  practical  level, 
the  SEED  program  responds  to  changing  demo- 
graphics and  supports  experimentation  and  re- 
search. On  a  philosophical  level,  the  program  is 
social  investment.  It  stands  for  a  new  type  of 
pioneer  spirit  that  recognizes  that  right  now  is  the 
time  to  work  together  to  bring  about  change. 
Building  a  world  class  education  system  is  not 
just  about  giving  away  money,  but  the  giving  of 
oneself. 

The  last  point  is  worthy  of  re-emphasis. 
The  success  of  the  SEED  program  relates  not  only 
to  financial  support  but  to  commitment  of  per- 
sonal thought  and  investment  of  personal  time  on 
the  part  of  the  business  community.  Robert  B. 
Fraser,  Chairman  of  Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar, 
contributed  countless  hours  of  his  personal  time 
and  energy  at  every  step  of  the  way  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  SEED  program,  including  the  cre- 
ation of  the  program,  the  design  of  the  guidelines 
for  grant  applications,  the  review  of  all  applica- 
tions submitted,  the  interviewing  of  school  teach- 
ers and  administrators  in  connection  with  their 
applications  for  funding,  following  the  progress 
of  the  programs  financed  through  the  endow- 
ment, and  lending  moral  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  schools  and  the  teachers  in  the  imple- 
mentation phase  of  the  particular  programs.  This 
kind  of  personal  thought  and  supportiveness  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  success  of  SEED. 
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For  further  information,  pieaee  contact: 

The  Boeton  Fian  for  Excelience  in  the  Fubiic  5choo\e 

One  F>oeton  F\ace,  Suite  2400 

doeton,  MA  02W& 

(617)  723-7439 
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